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day in an easy chair. Both the Wilson and the Boiling families were at the house during the holiday season. I did my best to observe the time-honoured forms of that holy festival, but it was an effort.
The fight for the League and for the Treaty was revived in the Senate. The President agreed to certain interpretive changes and once again hope flared in the breasts of those who were fighting for the Treaty. By this time the Covenant of the League had been ratified by a sufficient number of nations to make the League operative, and Mr. Wilson was accorded the singular honour of issuing the call for the first meeting. This cheered and pleased him very much. He drafted a call for the meeting, appointing January 16, 1920, as the date and Paris, France, as die place.
He was now able to do more each day, but I eased things in every way possible and never left him if I could avoid it. In order to insure absolute quiet the house and grounds remained closed to the public. I got exercise by walking on the south side of the house where I could be reached in a moment if he needed me. Sometimes I would go for a short drive in Rock Creek Park.
A nurse can make or mar a house of sickness, and in Miss Ruth Powderly we were fortunate in having one of the most efficient nurses I have ever known. She was with us nearly two years. Other nurses came and went, but the memory of the ministrations of Miss Powderly stand out in sharp contrast to some of the others whose pretensions were monstrous. They recalled what has been said of people who come as new officials to Washington: they either grow or swell.
By normal standards these were petty annoyances, but a house of sickness cannot be judged by normal standards, as everyone knows who has been through the experience. In our case to have good nurses was almost as important as to have good Cabinet officers. Two changes in the Cabinet were made during the President's illness. Mr. Lansing